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A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION OF FEDERAL 
STATISTICS.* 



The Chairman (President Mitchell): This session of the 
American Statistical Convention is to be devoted to. a Round 
Table discussion of Federal Statistics, a topic that is peculiarly 
interesting at the present time. As the first participant in the 
discussion I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. W. S. 
Rossiter. 

THE FEDERAL CENSUS. 

By W. S. Rossiter. 

The United States has never before approached a federal 
census under the exceptional conditions that have prevailed 
during the past year. Up to within sixty days the nation has 
been steadily concentrating its man power, money and mate- 
rial resources upon the prosecution of a great war 3,000 miles 
away, and so great was the strain that many, even though in 
peace times believers in census activities, began to doubt 
whether the time had not arrived to temporarily curtail the 
decennial federal census. 

When I came to Washington in July and fell in with many 
workers in statistics from many quarters, this subject came up 
frequently for discussion. It seemed to be a very open ques- 
tion, whether the government of the United States, calling 
upon the citizens for all manner of eeonomy, was justified in 
undertaking a distinctly peace time enterprise upon an elab- 
orate scale, requiring an immense number of employees and a 
greater expenditure than had ever been made before for a 
similar undertaking. This diversity of opinion interested me 
so much that I ventured to make written inquiry of a dozen 
well-known men, who meet more or less at the Cosmos Club, 
to answer certain questions as to the scope of the census under 
the conditions which seemed likely to prevail. I refer to this 
here, not because it is now pertinent, but because it is an inter- 

•HeH it the eightieth Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association, at Richmond, Deeeni- 
ber28, 1918. 
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esting fact that the majority of the replies, which in most 
instances were carefully prepared and very illuminating, fa- 
vored the taking of the federal census in very much the same 
fashion during the stress and strain of war as it would have 
been taken had the nation been at peace. The preponderating 
opinion was well expressed by Prof. Thomas C. Adams, as 
follows : 

"I do not feel that the abnormal conditions of 1920 are a 
controlling reason for omitting to take a general census on 
that date. On the contrary it is an added reason why a regu- 
lar census, taken according to established rules, should be 
taken. Statistical comparisons have two aims; one to draw 
the curve of normal progress, the other to measure the variants 
in that curve due to local disturbances. Unless a census is 
taken in 1920 this latter benefit is lost to future students. 
Should demobilization have begun in 1920 and should recon- 
struction of peace industries have set in, I can see an advantage 
in an extension of government employment, provided, of 
course, the object of that employment is a worthy one." 

With the sudden collapse of the enemies of the United States 
and the certainty of our early return to a peace basis, questions 
as to policy, raised by the fact that the United States was at 
war, were naturally swept away. It was no longer a question 
of the wisdom or unwisdom of taking a census, but entirely a 
question of methods and policies in connection with a census 
certain to be taken. 

The act which authorized the Thirteenth Census, in the pre- 
liminary discussions of which, and in the Congressional Com- 
mittee discussions, I had some part, was made to apply to the 
"Thirteenth and Subsequent Censuses," because previous ex- 
perience had shown the costly unwisdom of securing the pas- 
sage of an individual census act. At the early hearings upon 
the bill which is now pending, the director of the census sub- 
mitted a statement which pointed out the differences between 
the act now before Congress and that which is upon the statute 
books. The changes in reality are very simple and are merely 
those required, first, to bring the act up to date; second, to 
correct inaccuracies or defects which occurred in the practical 
application of the existing law. The important changes which 
are introduced, adjust the personnel and properly increase 
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salaries, restate census inquiries, change the date of the census 
from April 15 to January 1 preceding, and strengthen some- 
what the penalty clauses. 

The House of Representatives inserted from the floor a 
requirement for a census of forestry and forest products. The 
Senate has retained this inquiry so that the usual main in- 
quiries relating to population, agriculture, manufactures and 
mines and quarries are limited in the current act only with 
relation to dependent classes, and are expanded by the addi- 
tion of biennial manufacturers' reports and a census of forestry 
and forest products. 

The pending bill passed the House, was sent to the Senate, 
subjected by the Senate Census Committee to hearings in 
September, and was reported to the Senate December 11. It 
is probable that it will come up for consideration and passage 
before the close of the present Congress, but of this the director 
of the census, who is present, can speak with knowledge. 
Should the legislation now pending fail entirely, however, the 
mere insertion of a paragraph in an appropriation bill in 1919 
will set in motion the machinery which exists under the statute 
now in existence, and it will be within the power of the director 
of the census to proceed with the taking of the Fourteenth 
Census under conditions very nearly as satisfactory as they 
can be made by the pending act, assuming, of course, that 
Congress would be willing in the appropriation act to amend 
the salaries by the modest advances which are represented in 
the pending bill. Therefore, the director of the census has the 
comforting assurance that if his first line trench in the form 
of the pending bill should fail he has the sure defense in the 
legislation upon the statute book, and he can proceed without 
any solicitude to form his plans for the coming task. 

To no other director of the census has come a greater oppor- 
tunity, and perhaps I should add a greater responsibility. 
Some of the problems are so obvious that it is almost a waste 
of time to enumerate them. 

In my opinion, at some time in the near future, there will 
arise a grave question whether there is not some point at which 
the magnitude of the population will influence the amount of 
statistical data which it is practicable to present. While we 
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assume that that limit has not yet been reached, it is a fact 
that the task becomes decennially greater. In 1920 it will be 
greater than ever before. In view of this increasing difficulty, 
what economies can be introduced to avoid excessive increase 
in cost, since the cost must increase very heavily because the 
job is larger and all costs are inflated? What changes can be 
introduced to improve and simplify inquiries and make them 
abreast of the times in helping to measure industrial unrest? 

Civilized society is in a state of bewilderment and appre- 
hension at the present time. Discovery of some of the causes 
for this condition requires no great search. Other causes are 
more remote and depend upon many economic and statistical 
factors. How far can the census of the United States aid in 
uncovering and clearing up these extraordinary conditions? 
To the extent that it can aid, the director of the census will 
be performing a duty of unparalleled value to his fellow citizens. 

The great problem before the world and in particular before 
the United States seems to me to be distinctly population. 
The light which will be obtained from the inquiries upon 
agriculture and manufacturers, in my opinion, are side lights 
which will tend merely to throw an illuminating glow upon the 
great question of our people themselves, their composition and 
the elements which go to their makeup, their urban and rural 
changes, their occupations, activities and fecundity. If I were 
expressing an opinion concerning the value of any of the in- 
quiries provided by Congress I should emphatically say that 
there is no urgent need for the inquiry upon mines and quar- 
ries. Much of it is duplicated by the Geological Survey. I 
should be inclined to reduce this inquiry to very perfunctory 
terms if Congress continues to insist upon its inclusion, or 
turn it over to the Survey. 

There has never been a time when the director of the census 
had it within his power to work out more intelligently a com- 
prehensive, rapid and economical census machinery than at 
the present time. It is, therefore, in the census sense really a 
noteworthy occasion. 

The Census of 1850 was an ambitious undertaking, com- 
monly known as the first reasonably modern census. It was 
made by a temporary office under an exceedingly capable 
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director, and it differed sharply from the Census of 1840. The 
Census of 1860 was taken under the shadow of gathering 
internal disturbance, by a temporary office, and differed de- 
cidedly from that of 1850. The Census of 1870 was perhaps 
the poorest of the modern group. It was made just after the 
war, much of it taken in areas still in disturbed condition, was 
impaired by political patronage and was the product of a 
temporary and rather slovenly office. The Census of 1880, 
made by a master hand at census taking, was the most ambi- 
tious effort ever made up to that date, expensive and elab- 
orate. It was also made by a temporary office, but it was a 
noteworthy effort, and in that degree differed sharply from its 
predecessors. The Census of 1890, made by another tem- 
porary office, was affected by the spoils system, by changing 
administrations, and by many marked changes from the Cen- 
sus of 1880. The Census of 1900 was the first determined 
effort to secure an orderly, effective enumeration, made quickly 
and under entirely modern conditions. This was also made by 
a temporary office, the force of which was hastily gotten 
together, and for this enumeration no advance plans could be 
made. 

Recognizing to some extent these conditions, Congress made 
the office permanent, under which the Thirteenth Census was 
the first to be taken. Here, again, another exceptional condi- 
tion was introduced, for this census differed in turn from all 
the others by being made under a totally new form of organi- 
zation. 

Now for the first time perfectly comparable conditions 
appear. The Fourteenth Census of the United States is to be 
taken by a permanent office, which was permanent when the 
Thirteenth Census was taken. Here, then, for the first time 
in the history of the federal census taking is an opportunity 
for real comparison for thoughtful study far in advance of the 
various problems connected with each operation. Here is an 
opportunity to make a detailed analysis of costs to determine 
whether methods of enumeration applied in 1910 should be 
continued or superseded by newer and more modern ones; 
whether, in view of the increasing magnitude of the task other 
branches of the government service should not be called upon, 
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such as the rural mail carriers, for assistance, and hence whether 
fundamental changes in methods of enumeration should not be 
made for the purpose of reducing expenses. 

Questions of forms of presentation, and in particular the 
importance of strict tabular comparability, variation in which 
always has been a dreadful defect in American census returns, 
should receive the utmost attention. 

Should the huge volumes which have cursed the census in 
the past, printed upon relatively heavy and cheap contract 
paper, be longer continued? I venture the comment that 
while connected with the Census Bureau prior to the Thir- 
teenth Census, the director of the census and I had practically 
agreed that it was advisable for the census to use, if possible, 
smaller pages but certainly to use very thin paper, approx- 
imating that upon which the "Encyclopedia Britannica" is 
printed. This plan we had previously introduced in modified 
form in connection with the Official Register, and were con- 
vinced in our own minds of the absolute propriety of such a 
change. 

I have here briefly referred to problems which are arising, 
because now is the time in which problems should be dwelt 
upon and arrangements made for giving them the most careful 
consideration. During my brief stay in Washington I have 
talked with the director of the census and also have conferred 
with officers of the two leading statistical associations — the 
American Statistical Association and the American Economic 
Association — concerning closer cooperation. Resulting from 
the conferences which some of us, who are much interested in 
this subject, have held among ourselves and with the secretary 
of commerce and the director of the census, the secretary, 
recently, with the cordial approval of the director of the 
census, invited the two associations to appoint a joint com- 
mittee to act as a small advisory group to aid the director in 
practical fashion in connection with the problems here dis- 
cussed and many others, such, for example, as the personnel 
of some of the important new officials required for the Four- 
teenth Census. 

This committee has been appointed, and I have high hopes 
of its usefulness. The men who have been placed upon it by 
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the presidents of the two associations are, I believe, men of 
the practical type, who have a genuine desire to be of service, 
and like many of us who have entered upon war work, have 
learned during these past few and trying months, that the 
highest form of duty is service, and not service to ourselves 
but to our country. Out of the great war have come many 
lessons, but perhaps this in the end will prove to be the great- 
est. If it lies, therefore, within the power of these two associa- 
tions to be of real service to the Census Bureau at this time, 
the call cannot be disregarded. It is a pleasure to record the 
cordial attitude of the officials of the department and of the 
census and their desire to make any practical move which 
seems to promise real results. It is to be hoped that the com- 
mittee here mentioned will be able to hold meetings at stated 
intervals; to take up for consideration definite problems to be 
assigned to it by the director of the census, and to make thereon 
specific, practical and helpful reports, so that he may feel that 
he has the assistance of a trained group of men who will help 
him solve the problems confronting him on all sides in his 
great task. 



The Chairman: Next, I have the pleasure of introducing 
the director of the census, Honorable Samuel L. Rogers. 

RECENT PROGRESS AND PLANS OF THE BUREAU 
OF THE CENSUS. 
By Samuel L. Rogers. 

I am glad of this opportunity of meeting the members of 
the American Statistical Association, and I can assure them 
that I am in full sympathy with their aspirations for the 
development and improvement of statistical work in the 
United States. Representing as I do the principal and, in 
fact, the one distinctively statistical bureau of the national 
government, I am, of course, actively interested and concerned 
in any discussion of the subject of federal statistics. Of the 
total output of such statistics I should judge that something 
like 80 or 90 per cent, is compiled and published by this bureau. 
It is a bureau whose sole function is statistical. It has no 
executive duties or participation in the control of public affairs 



